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BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 
FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
Station “With the Holy Cross in Jerusalem”’ 


Rejoice, O Jerusalem! 


INTERRUPTED sorrow is just as hard for man as 
uninterrupted joy. Who knows this better than the 
“‘misiress of psychology,’’ Mother Church? She, there- 
fore, inserts into this ‘‘season of affliction’’ a day of 
rest and joy “‘that we may have relief by the comfort 

of God’s grace’’ (collect). Her altars are adorned with flowers, 
her chants perfumed with the music of the organ, her ministers 
clothed in the ‘“‘dalmatic of joy,” of a color which unites the 
purple of the forty penitential days with the white of the fast- 
approaching fifty Paschal days. “‘Laetare, Jerusalem,”’ and so she 
rejoices today with all her children. 

Joy is the keynote of the Mystical Body. Did not God’s angel 
say so on the birthday of its divine Head? “I bring you tidings 
of great joy that shall be to all the people.’’ ““Laetare, Jerusalem!”’ 
These two words are more than an aggregate of sixteen letters. 
They are a message, a powerful reminder that, where the Holy 
Ghost operates and where souls co-operate with Him, there also 
must be joy, which is a fruit of the Holy Ghost. 

Why is it that Christians often are so joyless? They act as 
though they were not redeemed, as though they were not branches 
of Him who is the cause and fountain of all joy. They walk as 
children of the “‘bond woman,”’ the Testament of fear, when in 
reality they should live as sons and daughters of the “free woman,” 
the Church of love, our Jerusalem (introit), our Mother at whose 
eucharistic breasts of consolation we drink the joyous “‘liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ (epistle). 

True, our whole life is a texture of sorrows and joys. Good 
Fridays and Easter days accompany us on our journey to the 
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land of perennial Easter. But as there is no Good Friday without 
the assurance that “‘by the wood of the Cross joy has come into 
the whole world,”’ so in the soul of a true Christian there is no 
sorrow bereft of the joy that will come from living faith, strong 
hope and sincere love: a joy ever sustained and increased by that 
wonderful Bread which Christ’s loving hand multiplies for us in 
this desert of life (gospel). 

How strikingly this truth is shown forth by the rose which our 
holy Father blesses on this day. Does not this queen of all flowers 
crown a stem of many thorns? Sorrows and joys! Such was the 
life of our Lord. Thirty-three years filled with thorns of sorrows 
until on the stem of the Cross He bloomed like a glorious rose 
filling the whole world with the fragrance of redemption and life. 
So it must be in the life of His followers, who are not greater 
than ‘‘the First-born among many brethren.” 

Remember the station of today: Holy Cross! By the wood of 
this Cross joy has come into the world, into your heart also. 
Laetare, Jerusalem! Endure the thorns of life courageously. Super- 
naturalize them. The rose-bud of joy is opening more and more 
until it reaches its perfection on the day when you will be able 
to chant: “I rejoice at the things that were said to me: we shall 
go into the house of the Lord,’’ we shall now make our glorious 
“‘introit’’ into the eternal Jerusalem. 

Then there will be no more thorns, only the rose of celestial 
fragrance, the rose that grew out of a thorn-clad rod of sorrow, 
blooming to your joy and to the joy of Him who by His precious 
blood obtained for you an unending “‘Laetare Jerusalem.” 


WEDNESDAY OF THE FOURTH WEEK OF LENT 
Station “With St. Paul outside the Walls’ 


I went, and I washed, and I saw, and 

I have believed in God (communion). 

Today is the important day of “the Great Scrutiny.” In spirit we join 

the procession from the collective church of St. Mennas to the basilica 

of the Apostle of the Gentiles, to the Church’s greatest convert, the 

man in whom the Lord was marvelously sanctified and to whom He 

imparted His own spirit (cf. introit). Hail Paul, vessel of election, 
God’s grace has not been void in thee! 
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MEDITATIONS 


“Come, children, hearken to me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 
Come ye to Him and be ye enlightened, and your faces shall not be con- 
founded” (gradual). This was Paul’s invitation to the catechumens of 
old, this is his invitation to us today. “Come to Him and be enlightened.” 

1) Here at the tomb of their great convert-exemplar, the catechu- 
mens, turning westward—towards darkness—renounced satan, his pomps 
and his works. Then, turning eastward—towards the light—they pledged 
their loyalty to Christ and His Church. And the Lord cured their blind- 
ness of heart, as He cured the blind young man in the pool of Siloe; He 
bestowed on them the first rays of light, as He gave light to Saul at the 
gates of Damascus.—Free us too, Lord, from darkness, and infuse into 
our souls Thy divine light! “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord; 
the people whom He hath chosen for His inheritance” (gradual). 

2) Here at the tomb of the Apostle who was “the salt of the earth,” 
the catechumens received a morsel of salt. “Accipe sal sapientiae—Receive 
the salt of wisdom!” Receive the taste for the doctrine of God. Hereafter 
speak no longer the language of the flesh, but let your conversation be 
heavenly.—“O ye nations, bless the Lord our God, and make the voice 
of His praise to be heard; who hath set my soul to live, and hath not 
suffered my feet to be moved. Blessed be God who hath not turned away 
my prayer, nor His mercy from me” (offertory). 

3) Here at the tomb of the Apostle who, after his ears had been 
opened for God, spoke with his whole heart: “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me do?” the ears of the catechumens were opened. “Ephpheta, be 
thou opeucd!” Opened to the word of God, opened to the glad tidings 
of redemption!—“If you be willing, and wil] hearken to Me, you shall 
eat the good things of the land, saith the Lord Almighty” (epistle). 

4) Here at the tomb of the former Saul “who had eyes and saw not”; 
here before the erstwhile persecutor of Christ in His brethren, whose 
bodily cyes the Lord closed that the eyes of his soul might be opened, 
the eyes of the catechumens were opened, opened to the Lumen Christi.— 
“And I will give you a new heart, and put a new spirit within you; and 
I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh . . . and I will put 
My spirit (My light) in the midst of you, and I will cause you to walk 
in My commandments, and to keep My judgments and do them.. . 
saith the Lord Almighty” (lesson). “Come to Me and be enlightened!” 

5) Here at the tomb of the Doctor of the Gentiles who carried Christ’s 
Gospel even to the ends of the earth, the catechumens were made 
acquainted with the four books of the holy Gospel. Four deacons, having 
solemnly brought in these precious books chanted the “beginning” of 
each, which the pontiff then explained to those who eighteen days hence 
would embrace the sweet yoke and the light burden of the Evangelium 
Jesu Christi—tIn the spirit of the man cured from blindness they ex- 
claimed: “We believe, Lord, and falling down they adored Him” (gospel) . 
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6) Here at the tomb of the Apostle, the preacher of the truth, through 
whom all the gentiles have known the grace of God” (Gal. 2) the cate- 
chumens received the first instruction on the Apostles’ Creed and the Our 
Father. They heard the Creed for which Paul and millions of martyrs 
died, they listened for the first time to the Lord’s Prayer, the holiest 
prayer, the prayer born in the Heart of Jesus Christ: a Creed and a 
Prayer so holy that they could not be committed to writing, but had to 
be handed down from mouth to mouth. These are the sacred treasures 
which, on this day, were entrusted to those about to be incorporated into 
Christ and the Church. 

Blessed day, with a message full of unction, full of responsibility! Help 
me, Lord, to renounce all darkness and perverseness, and let me embrace 
anew the kingdom of God and His justice. Give me a longing and a 
taste for the things which rust not and which moths do not devour. 
Permit me never to be separated from Thee, for he that heareth not the 
word of God is not of God. Be with me, Savior, that I may not be 
confounded but be enlightened by Thee, O eternal Light. And give me 
strength ever to Jove and live Thy holy Gospel. 

That I may receive these graces I will now in the spirit of the martyrs, 
in the spirit of St. Paul, pray the Apostles’ Creed and the Our Father. 


PASSION SUNDAY 
Station “‘With St. Peter’ 


Today when you shall hear the voice of the 
Lord, harden not your hearts (invitatory). 


Passion Sunday! The Cross of Christ is veiled, so that we may 
seek it, and Him who died on it, all the more. The holiest season 
of the year is at hand, so holy that, “all other seasons of the year 
prepare us for keeping this one duly and worthily. These present 
days call for special fidelity seeing that they bring us so near to 
that sublime mystery of the divine mercy, the blessed Passion 
of Jesus Christ” (second nocturn lesson). 

In her epistle the Church solemnly introduces Christ, the High 
Priest of the good things to come, who carried to the throne of 
God, not the blood of goats and oxen, but His own blood, ob- 
taining thereby for the whole world eternal redemption. With 
profound reverence we salute the ‘‘Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment who, by means of His death, merited for all that are called 
the promise of eternal inheritance.” 

1) Turning to His Father, this High Priest prays: “‘Judge Me, 
O God, and distinguish My cause against an ungodly nation’”’ 
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MEDITATIONS 


(introit). Take My case, Father, into Thy hands, pronounce 
judgment upon the prince of darkness, the arch-liar from the 
beginning. Defend My case against all the powers of darkness; 
deliver Me from the unjust and deceitful man, from the Herods 
and Archelauses, from the scribes and pharisees, from the Annases 
and Caiphases, from the Pilates and Neros, from the persecutors 
and heretics, ‘‘from the kings of the earth that stood up against 
Thee, Father, and against Thy Christ. Let us break their bonds 
asunder, and let us cast away their yoke’’ (Ps. 2: 2-3). “From 
My youth they have fought against Me, and have lengthened 
their iniquities; cut Thou, O just Father, the necks of sinners” 
(cf. tract). 

2) And turning to us He says: “Which of you can convince 
Me of sin? He that is of God, heareth the words of God. If any 
man keep My words, he shall not see death forever. Before 
Abraham was made, I am. Today when you shall hear My voice, 
harden not your hearts!”’ 

We hear His voice. And what is our answer? For this is a day 
of decision. When Christ, the “High Priest of the good things to 
come,’ was standing before the Roman governor, Pilate had three 
alternatives: dismiss Him, crucify Him, or believe in Him. He 
chose the second, condemned Jesus—-and condemned himself. In 
like manner, we too either dismiss Him with an air of indifference, 
or we crucify Him by remaining in sin, or——and this will be our 
whole-hearted decision—we believe in Him and keep His words. 
“And he that keepeth My words shall not see death forever.”’ 

In his homily St. Gregory says: ““There are some who disdain 
to hear the word of God even with their bodily ears. And there 
are others, who indeed receive it with the ears of their body, but 
never fulfill it with the desires of their mind. And there are others 
who receive the word of God gladly, and even shed tears of com- 
punction, yet when the time of weeping is over, they turn again 
to iniquity. Truly such hear not the word of God, since they 
neglect to fulfill it in deeds’’ (third nocturn). 

With an open mind and a willing heart let us approach the 
altar to celebrate the Passion Sunday Sacrifice with our High Priest. 
Lord, I hear Thy voice! My heart is ready, Lord! For now His 
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“body which shall be delivered for us, and His blood that shall 
be shed for us” (communion) will bestow upon us “the promise 
of eternal inheritance in Christ Jesus our Lord”’ (epistle). 

Member of Christ, remember: ““The fourteenth day of the 
month at evening is the Pasch of the Lord, and on the fifteenth 
day you shall celebrate a feast upon the Lord, the Most High” 
(first responsory). 


PALM SUNDAY 


Station ‘With Our Most Holy Redeemer in the Lateran” 
Hosanna to the Son of David! 

Today begins the greatest and holiest week of the year, a week 
opening with triumph and closing with triumph; a week com- 
mencing with the Hosanna, continuing with the Cross and term- 
inating in the Alleluia. 

This week is a picture of our Christian life, which began with 
the ‘‘Hosanna to our King” on that day when, at the font, Christ 
our Redeemer took possession of the city of our soul. At that 
blessed spot He made us His disciples and gave us the Cross. ‘‘If 
thou wilt be My disciple, take Thy cross upon thyself and fol- 
low Me.”’ He, the divine Cross-bearer, shows us the way, strength- 
ens us while on the way, and leads us to final victory, the eter- 
nel Easter with its never-ending Alleluia! 

One of the main purposes of this week is to renew the first, i.c., 
the Christlife we received in holy baptism, and to prepare us for 
the second, the everlasting triumph with Christ, our glorious Head. 

Mother Church makes us Cross-disciples and Christ-martyrs 
when she puts into our hand today the symbol of victory, the 
blessed palm. Receive it, and ‘“‘let the same mind be in you which 
is also in Christ Jesus . . . who humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death, even to the death of the Cross. For which 
cause God also hath exalted Him and gave Him a name which is 
above every name” (epistle). 

In the hustle and bustle of material things we are so apt to 
forget ‘‘the things that are above.’’ Little conscious are we of the 
sacred mark printed indelibly upon our soul, the character of 
baptism and confirmation, a sign which neither time nor eternity 
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MEDITATIONS 


) can efface, and by which we are partakers in the priesthood of the 


immortal Christ. Had we more of the enthusiasm of the early 
Christians, we would indeed treasure more the dignity of our | 
Christian life, and—cost what it may—would with a ‘‘fearless 
voice confess that great name of God's only-begotten Son before 
the kings and powers of this world’’ (preface). 

The Church needs “Palm-Sunday men and women”’ who, with 
“the angels in heaven and with the children of Israel, will sing 
their Hosanna to the conqueror of death’’: men and women whose 
life is a continuous 

“All glory, praise and honor to the Redeemer King, 
To whom the lips of children made sweet Hosannas ring.” 

She is in need of men and women who, with manly fortitude 
and childlike simplicity, will work towards a eucharistic springtide 
whose fragrant blossoms will ripen into the fruits of good works. 
She needs today priests, religious and people who, with a strong 
Palm-Sunday faith, are determined to overcome the world; whose 
Palm-Sunday joy will not be diminished by the weight of the 
Cross; whose Palm-Sunday hope will grow daily in the vision 
of that eternal Easter glory which God has prepared for all “‘that 
followed the example of Christ’s patience and were made, while 
on earth, partakers of His resurrection”’ (collect). 

“Grant, O Lord, that what Thy people this day bodily do in 
Thy honor, they may perfect spiritually with complete submis- 
sion, by gaining a victory over the enemy and ardently loving the 
work of Thy mercy. Through Christ our Lord. Amen’”’ (bles- 
sing prayer). 

“Hosanna to the Son of David!” 


HOLY THURSDAY 
Station “With Our Most Holy Redeemer”’ 


The day before He suffered for the salvation of us 

and of all men, that is, on this day, He took 

bread into His hoiy and venerable hands (canon). 

Holy Thursday. the beginning of the paschal mysteries! Hail, thrice 

blessed day, the birthday of the eucharistic Sacrifice, of the eucharistic 

priesthood and of the eucharistic commandment! Hail also to thee, blessed 
“upper room,” for thou didst witness the birth of this triple gift! 
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1) How intensely the Lord longed for this day! “With desire I have 
desired to eat this pasch with you.” Today His longing is to be fulfilled. 
For the /ast time He celebrates with His disciples the ancient pasch, ob- 
served for the first time fifteen centuries before, in that sacred night 
when God brought the children of Israel out of Egypt. 


Then He fulfills His promise made a year ago: “The bread that | 
will give is My flesh for the life of the world” (John 6:52). Peter, the 
disciple of faith, and John, the disciple of love, prepare the table for 
the “mystery of faith and love.” “Take ye and eat, this is My body 
that shall be broken for you. Take ye and drink, this is the chalice of 
My blood which shall be shed for you and for many unto the remission 
of sins.” He who came “not to destroy but to fulfill” now turns the 
feeble pasch of the Old and passing Testament into the all-powerful 
pasch of the New and eternal Testament. He bequeathes to the world 
His sacrificed body and blood, the priceless pearl of the New Law, the 
center of Christian life, the Sacrifice of salvation, the Food of pilgrims, 
the “elevator” into the Mystical Body, the guarantee of immortality. 


“As often as ye shall do these things, ye shall do them in remembrance 
of Me.” Today we are doing these things, most solemnly, most gratefully, 
most joyfully. With desire we have desired to eat this Pasch with Him! 
Today! 

2) Intimately related to His first gift is His second: the eucharistic 
priesthood. He pours His priesthood into human beings, sending them as 
the Father had sent Him, making them carriers of the blessings of re- 
demption, “ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God.” 
Holy Thursday, a blessed day for every priest! Anointed of God, re- 
member, today is the birthday of Christ’s priesthood that is in you. 
Rejoice! 

But let the faithful also rejoice! Is not every Christian—through the 
indelible character bestowed in baptism and confirmation—a sharer in 
Christ’s priesthood? A priestly family we are, ‘““we Thy servants and Thy 
holy people!” The noblest deed of a priest is to offer. How well will you, 
anointed priest, and you, partakers in the Lord’s priesthood, perform 
this noblest of deeds today? ‘““We beseech Thee, O holy Lord, almighty 
Father, eternal God, that our Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son may make our 
sacrifice acceptable to Thee, who on this day commanded His disciples 
to celebrate it in memory of Him” (secret). 

3) “A new commandment 1 give you, that you love one another; 
that as I have loved you, you also love one another. By this will all 
men know that you are My disciples, if you have love for one another.” 
A new commandment. A eucharistic commandment. The holy Eucharist 
is the difference between paganism and Christianity. The holy Eucharist 
is the source of union, of charity, of that love “whereby men know 
that we are the disciples of Christ.” O symbol of unity, O bond of 
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MEDITATIONS 


have t charity, O sacrament of piety! “That you love one another as I have 
filled. © loved you!” 

1, ob- e| The Eucharist of Christ, the priesthood of Christ, the love of Christ! 
night |) “The right hand of the Lord hath wrought strength. The right hand 
of the Lord hath exalted me. I shall not die but live, and shall declare 
hat | the works of the Lord” (offertory). May “the right hand of the Lord” 
, the [| imprint the full meaning of this triple gift on our heart as we assemble 
e for today around God’s altar to carry out what “on this day Christ com- 
body manded His disciples to celebrate in memory of Him.” Hail, thrice 
ce of blessed day! 
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s the EASTER SUNDAY 
erful Station “With St. Mary Major”’ 
vorld fi 


Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 
, the 


rims, “The day which the Lord hath made”’ is at hand. Let us re- 
y: joice and be glad in it. Alleluia! For Christ our Pasch is immolated. 
rance The head of the old serpent is crushed. Darkness has dis- 


‘uly, appeared. The light of Christ is with us. Lumen Christi! Deo 
Him! gratias! Man cast out from the garden of Eden has been admitted 
to the fields of paschal delights. 

The doorposts of our hearts are sprinkled with the blood of 


ristic 


mt as 
~~ the true Lamb, who by His death has destroyed our death and by 
rod.” rising has given us life eternal. The Egypt of slavery is behind 
» Fe- us, we have entered the land of promise flowing with the milk 
you. 


of the Easter Eucharist and the honey of paschal rejoicing. 
The heavy stone of guilt is removed from the tomb of our 


cad ted wor le ie Wl with Cisiet ia God. 

Thy “That Thou mightest redeem the slave, Thou gavest up Thine 

you, own Son. O happy fault which deserved such and so great a 

_ Redeemer” (Exsultet). 

ved “We know that Christ indeed is risen from the grave. Hail, 

iples Thou King of victory. Have mercy, Lord, and save. Amen. Alle- 
luia’’ (sequence). 

her; fF “Therefore, let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the 

all | leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread 

Se of sincerity and truth’ (epistle). 





arist Let us pray: ‘Pour forth upon us, O Lord, the Spirit of Thy 
now \ love, that by Thy loving-kindness Thou mayest make us of one 
lof {| mind whom Thou feedest with the paschal sacrament. Through 
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Christ our Lord’’ (postcommunion). To whom be glory and 
honor, benediction and thanksgiving, today and forever and 
ever! Amen. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 

And to thee, “Regina coeli,’’ Queen of heaven, with whom we 
celebrate today the paschal victory of thy Son, and His triumph 
in us, be love and veneration. Rejoice and be glad, O Virgin 
Mary, alleluia. For the Lord has risen indeed, alleluia. Ora pro 
nobis Deum, alleluia. 


EASTER MONDAY 


Station “With St. Peter’’ 
The Lord hath risen, and hath ap- 
peared to Peter, alleluia (communion). 

The desert of Lent lies behind us. “The Lord hath brought you into a 
land flowing with milk and honey, alleluia” (introit). Fifty days of 
paschal joy are the reward for forty days of lenten penance faithfully 
kept with Christ and the Church. The “pastor of the lambs and sheep” 
invites us to spend this Easter Monday with him. He desires to tell us, 
out of the fulness of his pastoral heart, all that Jesus of Nazareth has 
done for the salvation of His sheep; how He went about doing good, 
how they put Him to death hanging Him upon a tree, how God raised 
Him up on the third day, and how in His name all receive remission 
of sins who believe in Him (epistle). Truly, an epistle of joy and hope! 
Deo gratias, alleluia! 

The Lord’s death and resurrection are the cornerstone of our faith, 
cur life and our joy here and hereafter. This is the assurance we receive 
today from the infallible lips of the apostolic rock and shepherd. On his 
word we depend, and for the truth of this word we are ready to die. This 
is our fitm belief: the crucified and risen Christ is our salvation and life. 
“By His death He has overcome our death, and by His resurrection He 
has restored our life” (preface). 

Through the holy Eucharist we are drawn deeper and deeper into the 
saving death and glorious resurrection of the immortal Christ. Like 
Cleophas and Luke of Emmaus we are Table-guests of Christ, we know 
Him, our crucified and risen Lord, in the breaking of the Bread; our 
cold hearts begin to burn, our blind eyes are opened, and our souls are 
filled with that paschal peace and joy with which these two disciples 
hastened from Emmaus back to Jerusalem on that first blessed Easter 
evening. 

In his homily St. Gregory offers two suggestions that should prove 
quite helpful towards a real eucharistic Easter week. The first: “Because 
they doubted, He hid the countenance they would have recognized.” In 
other words, the manifestation of Christ to the two disciples on the road 
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MEDITATIONS 


to Emmaus was in accordance with their spiritual dispositions. Let us, 
therefore, approach the Table of our immolated and risen Lord with 
great faith, and He will manifest Himself to us accordingly. The sec- 
ond: “Behold the Lord was not recognized while speaking to them but 
deigned to make Himself known when they set food before Him.” This, 
too, we must do in these blessed days, prepare for Him a table of love, 
and do it in the corporate spirit of Cleophas and Luke. Then the risen 
Lord, who appeared to Peter (communion) will also manifest Himself 
to us, Peter’s lambs and sheep. Alleluia! 

“Lord pour forth upon us the spirit of Thy love and by Thy mercy 
make us of one mind whom Thou replenishest with the Sacrament of the 
Easter Lamb” (postcommunion). Union of mind, of heart and of will 
with Christ, with His Church and with one another! This is the most 
perfect and the sweetest fruit of the death and resurrection of Christ. 


EASTER TUESDAY 
Station ‘““With St. Paul outside the Walls’ 
Seek the things that are above (communion) . 

Yesterday it was St. Peter, today it is his co-apostle, St. Paul, who 
brings us the gladdening message of the Lord’s resurrection: “God raised 
Him up from the dead the third day; and He was seen for many days 
by them that came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who to this 
present time are His witnesses to the people. And we declare unto you 
that the promise which was made to our fathers, this same hath God 
fulfilled to our children, raising up again Jesus Christ our Lord” (epistle). 

“Of the water of wisdom God gave you to drink” (introit), are the 
apostle’s words of welcome to us as in spirit we enter his basilica. Who 
knows better the transforming power of the “water of wisdom” than he 
who by this very water was changed from a Saul to a Paul, from a 
persecutor of Christ to His defender, from a foolish man to a wise 
apostle? “All who are baptized in Christ Jesus are baptized in His death. 
For we are buried together with Him by baptism unto death; that as 
Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also 
may walk in newness of life’ (Romans 6:3). That was the paschal 
message which Paul carried over the Greek and Roman highways even 
to the uttermost parts of the globe. 

Our baptismal day was our resurrection; Christ’s resurrection in us, 
our resurrection in Christ, the beginning of the “newness of life,” our 
life in Christ. “If (then) ye be risen with Christ,” continues the apostle, 
“seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the right 
hand of God, mind the things that are above” (communion). Who pre- 
served more faithfully and more gratefully the grace of baptism than 
Paul, the apostle of Christ? After the scales had fallen from his eyes 
and heart, he was through with the “things that are below.” All things 
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were bua dung to him. “Omnia et in omnibus Christus!—Christ is all, 
and in all!” 

Mother Church is most solicitous that we preserve the grace of the 
paschal mystery, i.e., the effects of those sacred actions which in these 
holy days are celebrated on the altar and applied to our souls. “Sacra- 
mentum vivendo tencant,” that we hold fast in our life the gift which 
by faith we have received (collect). In order to make this possible “it 
behooved Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead the third day; 
so that penance and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all nations” (gospel). 

In today’s eucharistic celebration the risen Lord will stand also in our 
midst to impart to us His “Pax vobis,” to show us His hands and feet 
and to give us those sacred “remains” to eat that will augment in us 
the newness of His life. 

Accompanied by St. Paul let us approach our triumphant Lord and 
place into His hand the promise that, having risen with Him, we shall 
now seek the things that are above where He is sitting at the right 
hand of God, alleluia. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 





There are three things that most belong to religious 
actions, namely, prayer, fasting and almsgiving. While 
every time is suitable for practicing them, yet should 
that time be more zealously observed which has been 
consecrated by apostolic tradition. By prayer we seek 
to propitiate God, by fasting we extinguish the lusts 
of the flesh, by alms we redeem our sins. At the same 
time God's image is renewed in us if we are always 
ready to praise Him, are unfailingly intent on our pur- 
ification, and zealously active succoring our neighbor. 

» This threefold activity, beloved, brings all other virtues 
into action. Because in prayer faith remains steadfast, 
in fasting life remains innocent, and in alms-deeds the 
mind remains kind . . . In former days, when the 
chosen people were oppressed by enemies because of their 
grievous transgressions, they restored their powers of 
soul and body by observing a fast. For they understood 
that they fought the enemy in vain unless they prev- 
iously had ocercome their own sinfulness—ST. LEO. 
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PREFACES OF THE SEASON! 
OF THE HOLy Cross 


RULY meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome 
for the soul, that we in every place and time should 
render thanks to Thee, O Holy Lord, Omnipotent 
Father, Eternal God. Thou didst decree to accomplish 
the salvation of mankind on the Tree of the Cross;* 

for Life was to rise whence Death had sprung, and he who had 
used a tree* to conquer was himself to be conquered by a Tree, 
through Christ our Lord. Through Him the Angels praise, the 
Dominations adore, the Powers with trembling revere, Thy 
Majesty: The Heavens and the celestial Hosts, in chorus with the 
enraptured Seraphim, join in celebrating (It) with exultation. 
Permit, we humbly pray, that with theirs our voices, too, may 
be granted a hearing, as they, in profound acknowledgment, cry 
out: Holy, holy, holy... 


OF EASTER 


Truly meet it is and just, truly right and wholesome for the 
soul, to sound forth Thy praise, O Lord, in every time, but more 
festively on this beyond all other days when‘ Christ our Paschal 
Lamb was sacrificed. He is’ the True Lamb that has taken away 
the sins of the world—He who by dying has destroyed our death, 
and by rising repaired the loss of Life. In unison, therefore, with 
Angels and Archangels, with Thrones and Dominations, and with 
all the Bands of Heaven’s Soldiery, we chant an Anthem to Thy 
Splendor, crying out unceasingly: Holy, holy, holy .. . 





*Newly translated by Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J. For general introductory 
remarks about these translations, cf. December 26 issue, p. 70ff. 

*Constituere rem in re: ‘‘to set one thing in another’’ so as to establish an 
essential connection between the two. As a matter of fact, our Redemption is 
essentially bound up with the Cross. God decreed (another connotation of con- 
stituere) to secure salvation by the Sacrifice of the Cross. In, however, may be 
local: ‘‘upon the Cross’ were we redeemed. Constituere is one of Cicero’s 
favorite words; see Georges, Wérterbuch. 

*At the suggestion of the serpent, Eve “tock of the fruit thereof, and did eat.” 

*After Easter Week: “‘especially since.” 

‘Latin is fond of indicating the connection of sentences by some appropriate 
conjunction. as enim, autem, igitur, etc. Modern English more generally omits 
these particles. 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION (II) 
REASONS RECOMMENDING ITS PRACTICE 


N ORDER the better to understand and value the importance 
of devotional confession and to help overcome difficulties 
that may occur in its practice. it will be well to inquire 
into the reasons that recommend it, and to answer the objec- 
tions sometimes brought against it. 

Devotional confession has a two-fold character: it is first of 
all a sacrament, but it is likewise a means of spiritual training 
and discipline. In this latter capacity, it stimulates a more earnest 
and fruitful examination of conscience, contrition, and _ self- 
knowledge; it gives occasion for the practice of humility; it is a 
safeguard against remaining in grievous sin for any length of 
time; it facilitates assistance and counsel in the soul’s difficulties 
and has therefore an important role to play in spiritual guidance. 
But it is not our present purpose to treat of this aspect of devo- 
tional confession. We are here concerned solely with devotional 
confession as a sacrament, i.e., in its function of remitting sin 
and temporal punishment due to sin, and of conferring graces. 
Objections to the practice of devotional confession may be reduced 
to three heads. 


The first objection is that devotional confession was unknown 
to the early Church, and therefore cannot be of any real importance 
in the spiritual life. It may be replied, in general, that under the 
impetus of circumstances and of theological clarification, the 
discipline of the other sacraments likewise underwent considerable 
change in the course of centuries; why then take special exception 
to the evolution in the matter of penance? The gradual develop- 
ment and achievements of revelation and grace within the Church 
are due beyond doubt to the divine plan of salvation and take 
place under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In regard more 
specificaily to devotional confession, it can and must be admitted 
that it was not practiced in the first Christian centuries to the 
extent that it is today; but to deny entirely its existence for that 
time would surely be going too far. The existence of penance 
for venial sins must already be admitted for the basic reason that, 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


had it not existed, the sacrament of penance would itself have 
become odious: for then everyone receiving the sacrament would 
by that very fact have betrayed himself as a grievous sinner. It is 
probable too that the practice in regard to the sacrament was not 
everywhere uniform. 


Certain it is that the great increase in the number of devotional 
confessions derives only from the fourth century, from the devel- 
opment of monasticism. Among the monks there naturally ob- 
tained from the very outset a more serious concern about sin 
and penance than was to be found among the generality of Chris- 
tians living in the world. It is not surprising therefore that fre- 
quent confession, and even regular confession for venial sins only, 
early became an accepted practice in monastic circles; penance 
was regarded as a principal means in the struggle against sin. 
We have evidence, for instance, that the practice of regular con- 
fession was known in the monasteries of Pachomius, whose first 
foundation in southern Egypt dates back to 315. To St. Basil 
the Great (d. 379), however, goes the principal merit for intro- 
ducing frequent confession to the monasteries of the East. In the 
West, from the seventh century onward, similar credit must be 
given to the Irish-Scotch monks, particularly to St. Columban 
and his disciples, to whose influence too the title ‘father confes- 
sor” very probably owes its origin. Although the Rule of St. 
Benedict makes no regulation about the frequency of the monks’ 
confession, it was customary in Benedictine monasteries of the 
middle ages to receive the sacrament often, generally at least once 
a week, and in some places even daily. And as monasticism had 
exercised a deciding influence upon the diocesan clergy in the 
matter of celibacy and the divine office, so also, later on, in respect 
to devotional confession. Moreover, many of the devout faithful 
living in the world have for the past many centuries followed 
the example of the clergy and religious, and practice and treasure 
devotional confession as a foremost means of progress on the 
path to God. 

The second objection is a theological argument based on the 
sevenfold number of the sacraments. The sacraments, it is said, 
have been instituted for the great and decisive spiritual moments 
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and needs of man, not for the minor or ordinary ones. By baptism 
we are born as children of God; the divine life is communicated 
to us. In confirmation this life is perfected and strengthened; the 
Eucharist nourishes and sustains it; penance restores it when lost 
through mortal sin; extreme unction strengthens it in view of 
grievous illness and the death struggle, and prepares us for eternity. 
In the two social sacraments of holy orders and matrimony, we 
receive principally graces for the important functions of com- 
munity life.* 

This view of the sacraments is in general valid, and can be 
employed with profit to inculcate a deeper understanding of the 
sacramental system. But we must keep in mind that it is only 
an “argumentum ex convenientia,”’ a theological construction 
which cannot give full insight into the nature of the sacraments. 
Only if the theologian humbly follows the lead of the Church's 
teaching voice, will the obscurities that surround precisely the 
realm of the sacraments be lightened for him. This is especially 
the case in regard to the sacrament of penance. It is true that the 
sacrament was instituted in the first place for the restoration of 
the divine life lost by the commission of a personal, grievous 
sin. But the sacrament has also secondary ends, in respect to venial 
sins and to previously forgiven sins, whether mortal or venial. 
That may not be so apparent to us, and may perhaps not even 
be entirely agreeable. For the sacrament of penance entails self- 
abasement and humiliaticn, and makes greater demands upon 
the personal cooperation of the recipient than do the other sac- 
raments. The danger arises, therefore, that a person will persuade 
himself that penance is of no significance in the case of mere 
venial sins, and thus deprive himself of an important aid to 
Christian perfection. 


In order to evaluate penance properly, we must bear in mind 
that, like the other sacraments, it tco is a supernatural mystery 
and as such the object of our supernatural faith. Natural reason 
can give us no satisfactory explanation of it; we must, in the 
spirit of humility, allow ourselves to be instructed by the Church, 
guided as she is by the Holy Spirit. Now the teaching authority 





*Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, III, q. 65, a.1. 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


of the Church, especially since the sixteenth century and the struggles 
with Protestantism and Jansenism, has given us clear directives 
both by teaching and practice precisely about the sacrament of 
penance.” She assures us that it is both good and spiritually profit- 
able to receive the sacrament frequently, even for merely venial 
sins or those already forgiven. The Church’s code of laws sup- 
ports this contention, and our Holy Father Pius XII in his recent 
encyclical on the Mystical Body emphatically underscores it. 

A third objection against devotional confession calls attention 
to the fact that many other means are available for the remission 
of venial sins (and of the temporal punishment due to sins) ; 
why then have such frequent recourse to the sacrament? The 
recent encyclical makes pointed answer: ‘‘It is true indeed that 
venial sins may be expiated in many ways which are to be highly 
commended. But to hasten daily progress along the path of virtue 
We wisi the pious practice of frequent confession tc be earnestly 
advocated.”” In order the better to understand and properly esti- 
mate this teaching of the encyclical, it will be helpful to contrast 
the effects of the sacrament of penance (devotional confession ) 
and the effects of the other means by which venial sins and 
temporal punishments can be remitted; the special positive effects 
of the sacrament will likewise be treated. 

EFFECTS OF DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 

The first result of the sacrament is that it takes away venial 
sins. The same result can, it is true, be achieved by other means; 
and hence there exists no obligation to submit venial sins to the 
power of the keys." Among such means are to enumerated: prayer, 














*Leo X, in the constitution ““Exsurge Domine’ of June 15, 1520, condemned 
among other errors of Luther also his article 8: “‘Under no circumstances 
presume to confess venial sins.’’ The Council of Trent, Session XIV “‘On Pen- 
ance,” ch. 5, declared: “‘Venial sins, by which we are not excluded from the 
grace of God and into which we fall more freqvently, though they may be 
rightly and profitably and without any presumption declared in confession, as 
the practice of pious people evinces, may, nevertheless, be omitted without 
guilt and can be expiated by many other remedies.’’ And in can. 7: “If anyone 
says that . . . it is not lawful to confess venial sins, let him be anathema.” In 
the constitution “‘Auctorem fidei’’ of August 28, 1794, Pius VI condemned as 
“temerarius, pernicious, and opposed to the practice of pious and saintly men 
approved by the Council of Trent’’ the 39th article of the Synod of Pistoia 
which suggested that confession for venial sins should be less frequent “‘lest such 
confessions be rendered too contemptible.” Cf. also Canon 902. 

*Council of Trent, Session XIV “‘On Penance,”’ ch. 5. Cf. also Canon 902. 
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fasting, almsgiving, good works of all kinds, daily troubles and 
sorrows patiently borne,‘ and sacramentals—presupposing always 
proper sorrow for sin. The Eucharist too takes away venial sin: 
in virtue of holy Mass, which as a sacrifice of propitiation applies 
to us the atonement merited by Christ on the cross; and in virtue 
of holy Communion, in so far as by it (as by the other sacra- 
ments) grace is infused into our soul.® Here again, of course, 
sorrow for our sins is presupposed.” While the presence of venial 
sins should not keep us from the Eucharist, we should not, on 
the other hand, normally depend on the Eucharist for the blotting 
out of those sins; it is proper, rather, that we first cleanse our 
soul even from minor faults, so that our approach to the Eucharist 
be the more reverent and fruitful.’ The provision of Canon 125, 
n. 1, concerning the frequent confession of priests, derives at least 
partially from this consideration. Accordingly, even in the case 
of venial sins, penance is the proper sacrament for the remission 
of these sins and for reconcilation with God: i.e., it is the most 
fitting means for this end, even though admittedly not instituted 
primarily for the purpose." If we consider, moreover, that, as the 
Council of Trent reminds us,’ we often fall into venial sins, and 
that these sometimes pave the way to mortal sin, we should be 
glad to have a sacramental means of removing such sins ex opere 
operato;” for the sacrament effects the remission of the sins more 
‘Council of Trent, Session XIV ‘‘On Penance,”’ ch. 8 and 9; can. 13. 


‘Council of Trent, Session XXII, ch. 1 and 2; can. 3. 

°St. Thomas says: “‘Venial sin is never forgiven without some act, either 
explicit or implicit, of the virtue of penance; it can, however, be forgiven 
without the sacrament of penance, which is formally perfected by the priestly 
absolution. Hence it does not follow that infusion of grace is required for the 
forgiveness of venial sin, for although this infusion takes place in every sacra- 
ment, it does not occur in every act of virtue’ (III, q. 87, a. 2, ad 2. Cf. 
also q. 87, a. 3). 

"Cf. Summa Theol. III, Suppl. q. 6, a. 3. 


"Summa Theol. III, q. 84, a. 2, ad. 3: “‘Penance regards venial sins, properly 
speaking indeed, in so far as they are committed of our own will, but this was 
not the chief purpose of its institution.” 

*Session XIV ‘‘On Penance,”’ ch. 5. 


*Summa Theol. III, Suppl. q. 6, a. 3, adl: ‘‘Although it is possible for a man, 
in this mortal life, to avoid shipwreck, i.e., mortal sin, after baptism, yet he 
cannot avoid venial sins, which dispose him to shipwreck, and against which 
also penance is ordained; wherefore there is still room for penance, and con- 
sequently for confession, even in those who do not commit mortal sins. 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


readily and surely than the other means which, for lack of sorrow, 
may not always be as efficacious as we think. 

The second effect of the sacrament of penance is the remission 
of temporal punishments due tc sin. Forgiveness of the sin, 
whether within or without the sacrament, does not necessarily 
imply remission of the temporal punishment.” How then can we 
rid ourselves of such punishments’? Unless we are freed of them 
while on earth, we shall have to suffer in purgatory until the 
entire debt be paid. The means of securing remission are largely 
the same as in the case of venial sins: prayer, fasting, alms-giving, 
good works of all kinds, the difficulties and mortifications of daily 
life patiently borne,” sacramentals. An additional important means 
are indulgences.” The holy Sacrifice too, since it is a sacrifice of 
atonement, remits part of the temporal punishment,” in the case 
both of those for whom it is offered and of those who assist in 
the offering. The measure of remission is according to the measure 
of devotion (secundum quantitatem devotionis).“ No temporal 
punishment is taken away by holy Communion, for its function 
is to give nourishment, and not to render satisfaction;” only in- 
cidentally (per quandam conconntanttam) does the recipient of 
holy Communion receive a partial remission of the temporal pun- 
ishment—and the measure again is that of his devotion and love 
(secundum modum suae devotionis et fervoris). The sacrament 
which removes temporal punishment ex opere operato is penance 
(and extreme unction). Even in penance, however, not all 
temporal punishment is regularly removed; the amount that abso- 
lution remits corresponds to the person’s penitential spirit;” a 
further remission is effected by the performance of the penance 
imposed. The more frequently we receive the sacrament, therefore, 








“Council of Trent. Session XIV ‘On Penance,"’ ch. 8; can. 12. Summa 
Theol. Il, q. 86, a. 4. 


*Council of Trent, Session XIV ‘‘On Penance,’ ch. 8 and 9; can. 13. 
*Canon 911. 

“Council of Trent, Session XXII, ch. 2; can. 3. 

*Summa Theol. Ill. q. 79, a. 5. 

“Lee. oft. 


"Summa Theol. Ill. q. 86. a. 4, ad 3: “‘In penance, man shares in the power 
of Christ’s passion according to the measure of his own acts, which are the 
matter of penance, as water is of baptism.” 
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the greater will be the amount of punishment remitted.” If finally, 
we call to mind that we can offer satisfaction to God only through 
the merits of Christ, which are bestowed on us primarily through 
the sacraments, there can be no further question but that the sacra- 
ment of penance occupies a foremost place among the menas at our 
disposal for the remission of the temporal punishment due to 
our sins. 


To the above more negative effects of the sacrament must be 
added some important positive ones. As a third effect of penance 
we can therefore enumerate the increase of sanctifying grace which 
this, in common with the other sacraments, brings about ex opere 
operato. And that is certainly something of the highest value, 
something we can never sufficiently appreciate. 


A fourth effect of the sacrament of penance is its special sacra- 
mental grace. Every sacrament produces such a grace, proper to 
itself; it consists of actual (assisting) grace, i.e., a special divine 
assistance which enables us to attain the particular end of the 
respective sacrament.” The end of penance is reconciliation with 
God and strength in ‘the conflict against sin. The sacrament of 
penance therefore gives us a claim to the actual graces we require 
in order to retain God’s friendship and to persevere in good, as 
well as to carry into effect the good resolution contained in our 
contrition. It gives us the necessary strength to avoid sin and to 
repair the harm done by our sins. The Council of Trent makes 
reference to this special sacramental grace in its legislation relative 
to the nionthly confession of nuns:” “‘that they may fortify 
themselves by that salutary safeguard valiantly to overcome all 
the assaults of the devil.’’ This sacramental grace fortifies the 
penitential spirit, deepens contrition, and inclines the soul to acts 
of the virtue of penance, i.e., to detestation of sins committed 
and to the reformation of life, which constitute the end of pen- 
ance.” Thus the spirit of penance not only frees us from past 
transgressions but also guards us against those of the future.” 





*Summa Theol. III, Suppl. q. 10, 2. 2; q. 6, a. 1, ad 1. 
"Summa Theol. Ill, q. 62, a. 2. 

"Session XXV, ch. 10. 

"Summa Theol. III, q. 90, a. 4. 

“Lor. en,, @. 09, a. 6, ad 1. 
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DEVOTIONAL CONFESSION 


Nor is it something merely for novices in the spiritual life; it is 
equally important for the advanced and the perfect.” For there 
is none so holy and guiltless in this life that he has no need of 
the spirit of penance and its works. 


This spirit must accompany us through life,™ it must help us 
preserve religious earnestness and zeal. In the biographies of some 
of the saints we read that they regarded themselves as the greatest 
of sinners and performed grievous penances all their life long. 
We may be tempted to dismiss such a viewpoint as pious exag- 
geration. As a matter of fact, such utterances and practices of 
the saints reveal their realistic grasp of our earthly relationship 
to God, and of the impotence of human nature confronted by 
supernatural demands. 


The sacrament of penance was given us by Christ on the day 
itself of His resurrection; it is an Easter gift, the source of solace 
and spiritual joy, and not a burden or snare. Let us not overlook 
how easy the remission of our sins has been made for us. The 
inconveniences and sacrifices which the reception of the sacrament 
entail are but slight in comparison to the greatness of our sins. 
God could have asked much more of us in the way of atonement. 
But He contents Himself almost entirely with the satisfaction 
rendered by Christ and expects of us only a little good will. 
As soon as we evince this good will in the sacrament of penance, 
He not only frees us from sin and punishment, but also heaps 
us with gifts and with tokens of the joy that reigns in heaven 
over the sinner who does penance: not only over the sinner who 
comes to the sacrament heavily burdened with sin, but also over 
the penitent who receives the sacrament for reasons of devotion. 
Rightly used, confession of devotion, besides offering precious 
opportunities for spiritual guidance and instruction, represents 
also an outstanding means of grace and sanctity, precisely in virtue 
of its sacramental nature. It is truly an Easter-gift: for every 
reception of it means a renewal and an increase of the Easter 
grace and Easter joy first granted us in holy baptism. 





™Summa Theol. Ill, q. 84, a. 8, ad 2. 
“Ibid., in corp. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE SPIRIT OF SELF-SACRIFICE’ 


N the Old Testament, the spilling of the wine and oil on the 
altar, the slaying and burning of the victim, the driving of 
the scape-goat into the desert, all was calculated to fill the 
mind with the idea of something dedicated to the honor 
and worship of God, and of something absolutely irrecover- 

able on the part of man. Once the wine and oil were spilt on the 
altar, they were lost; the victim, consumed in the flames, was 
reduced to smoke and ashes; the goat, driven into the desert, 
would not return. What was sacrificed could not be recovered 
again. Indeed, the mere attempt to recover it would be sacrilege. 
For by the very act of offering, the gift had passed from the 
possession of man into the dominion of God. It became the ab- 
solute property of God: and being God's, it became sacred and 
inviolable. 

Unfortunately, we have developed a habit of mind where 
sacrifice takes on the appearance of a contract. We give something 
to God, but it is always on the understanding, though rarely 
expressed, that God gives something back to us: and this some- 
thing is not expected in a future elysium of delights, but is awaited 
here and now, to be seen, handled and enjoyed. We forget that 
the end of sacrifice is to honor and worship God, and that sacrifice, 
of its nature, gives no results in this world. We look on it as a 
business proposition. The idea that something sacrificed to God 
is irretrievable, and quite beyond our further control, is apt to 
frighten us, and we withdraw from the mere contemplation of it. 
We delude ourselves into thinking that we can recall it at will. 
forgetting that the thing sacrificed is poured out and lost, is 
burnt to ashes, is reduced to smoke. 

Moreover, it has to be remembered that God demands in sacri- 
fice what is usually most dear to us. In the Old Testament, the 
Mosaic legislation expressly forbade the offering of any gift which 
bore a blemish. The victim to be sacrificed must be perfect. In 
the same way, all the first fruits, and the first born male children 





*From the (London) Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, January, 1944. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE 


had to be offered to God, or redeemed by some other sacrifice of 
equivalent worth. Abraham was even called upon to sacrifice 
his only son Isaac; but in this case, God, satisfied with his com- 
plete obedience and detachment, restored to him what had orig- 
inally been demanded. It seems as if God merely desired to evoke 
a spirit of generosity in his creatures and to rid them of that 
mercenary attitude which calculates the proportion between sacri- 
fice and compensation. He wants renunciation and confidence and 
an attitude of complete disinterestedness: this alone provokes a 
response on His part. 

When our Lady, by her vow of virginity, renounced not only 
the natural satisfaction of her bodily faculties but also the oppor- 
tunity of becoming the Mother of the Messiah, she renounced the 
most sublime privilege that could be granted to any woman 
amongst the Jews. And this she did, not for any reward, but for 
the honor and worship of God. But this very sacrifice became the 
cause of her fruitfulness: her renunciation became the source of 
unlooked for blessings. Her virginity was changed into Mother- 
hood, and the gift offered to God was returned to her, transfomed, 
ennobled and transmuted into something so sublime that it far 
outleaped the bounds of human possibility. In the same way, 
the painful sacrifices we make, though apparently final and irrev- 
ocable, ultimately restore to us more than our initial gift. “They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Going, they weep, casting their 
seed: but coming, they shall return with joyfulness, carrying 
their sheaves.’’ So speaks the psalmist, recalling the picture of the 
starving husbandman. who takes from the dwindling store needed 
for his daily sustenance the seed that ensures a future harvest. 

It is in the Mass that our invisible sacrifices receive their highest 
visible expression. There, they are united to the sacrifice of Christ, 
the sacrifice of the infinitely holy High Priest, offering to God 
through the person of His representative an infinitely holy Victim. 
Both Priest and Victim are animated with infinitely perfect dispo- 
sitions, so that from whatever angle we examine it, the sacrifice 
gives infinite honor and glory to God. In this sacrifice we partici- 
pate as mystical members of Christ’s Body, so that we are at once 
both offering and offered, both priest and victim. But the value 
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of our sacrifice will depend greatly on the intensity and purity 
of our dispositions, on our spirit of renunciation as offerers and 
on the completeness of our surrender as victims. And just as the 
proof of God’s acceptance of Christ’s sacrifice in the Mass lies 
in transubstantiation, in the changing of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, so also will the proof of our sin- 
cerity manifest itself in the transformation of our life, a trans- 
formation brought about by the beneficent action of God. For 
‘‘a contrite and humble heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.’’ 
Sacrifice, then, forms an integral part of our Christian lives. 
We not only owe it to God as creatures and as members of His 
Mystical Body, but particularly as sharers of that ‘‘kingly priest- 
hood”’ of which St. Peter speaks. 
HUGH TALBOT, O.C.R. 





Prayer, alras-deeds and fasting are the three funda- 
mental works of individual religious life, the corner- 
stones of personal religion . . . These three are so closely 
connected that no one of them has efficacy without the 
other two. If prayer does not lead to alms-giving and 
self-denial it ts bad and useless, vitiated by partiality 
and self-esteem, it is not prayer at all; alms which are 
not a fruit of prayer and joined to temperance are an 
expression of weakness of character rather than of 
love... ; fasting, as an exercise in self-control, may 
give strength but it is not strength for goodness, and 
fasting without generosity (even though prayer be 
joined to tt) ts the sacrifice of which it is said, “‘I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.”’ It is the union of all 
three activities that enables divine grace to be effective. 
. . . In the discharge of these religious cbligations are 
objectified the three God-regarding virtues: prayer to 
God in faith: well-doing towards men in love; control 
of natural appetite in hope of the coming resurrection. 
—VLADIMIR SOLOVYEV, in God, Man and the Church, 
p. 87. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CITY PLANNING 


OSE LUIS SERT, the author of the splendid Can Our 
Cities Survive? handed me the other day a remarkable 
clipping. In an issue, date unknown to me, of the 
Hispanic Americar Historical Review Miss Zelia Nuttall 
describes how she came across an interesting document 

while she was working in the National Archives in Madrid in 
1912. It explains the beauty of so many Hispano-American cities 
“with their central plazas, filled with trees and flowers and sur- 
rounded by public buildings, and their picturesque churches.’’ We 
are speaking about Philip II’s ordinances for the layout, planning 
and choice of sites of new colonial cities, issued from his Escorial 
Palace in——1573, three hundred and seventy years ago! 

‘It seems more than probable that these ordinances issued by 
the painstaking monarch were the outcome of long discussions 
with the group of the foremost architects, engineers, and learned 
men of his time’’—I would add: and priests!—‘‘whom he as- 
sembled about him at his court, when the palace of the Escorial 
was in process of construction. It is obvious that the plan he 
prescribed was an ideal one which embodied all advantages from 
the various points of view of artists, churchmen(!), engineers, 
architects, strategists (alas!), meteorologists and hygienists. No 
feature that could ensure the beautu, commodiousness, and salu- 
brity of a town seems to have meen overlooked...” 


In spite of all the whitewashing on our part and our “‘under- 
standing and historical thinking’’ Philip II was but a paternalistic 
tyrant. Nero burnt an ugly Rome and rebuilt a beautiful one. 
Louis IX has an ugly stain on his saintly life through his mal- 
treatment of the Jews in France—in modern terms, he ruled like 
a dictator—but he built the model town of Aigues Mortes in the 
Camargue. Sixtus IV forced a new city plan on Rome which 
made it magnificent. The two Napoleons, certainly dictators and 
tyrants, rebuilt the Paris we love. Vienna became more beautiful 
under autocrats like Metternich and Lueger. Peter the Great was 
an enlightened tyrant—and he built the most beautiful capital, 
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St. Petersburg. Even Hitler and Mussolini did much in their days 
to improve Rome, Berlin and other cities. Ugly and anarchic Mos- 
cow has assumed greater beauty under the dictatorial regime of 
the Soviets. 

A sad record: good ends achieved by inferior means or for the 
wrong reasons or both. Why does the average French, Italian, or 
German town look more like a unit, more regular, more pictur- 
esque, in short, more organic and beautiful, than the suburbs of 
London or Chicago? (Of course, we do not consider anything but 
the esthetic side of this problem here.) All these countries have 
strict building regulations and a building police which can enforce 
those regulations. They also have minimum restrictions of an 
hygienic, economic and health order-—even if they are deplorably 
low, too low to be worthy of Christian nations. 

Now let us turn to our towns. Zelia Nuttall calls the growth 
of American cities ‘‘haphazard.”” I can quote an American city 
planner who called them nothing less than anarchic. ‘“They have 
sprung up without a thought being given to their future beauty 
or sightliness, commediousness (what a good word!), salubrity 
or growth. .. . One cannot but regretfully realize what opportun- 
ities have been lost.’’ Let us be quite specific. New York has three 
magnificent churches. St. Patrick’s Cathedral is built along a traffic 
highway like any apartment house, crowded into the gridiron 
pattern of Manhattan—there is no plaza to get a full view of it, 
no avenue leading to its portals and spires, it is ‘‘right smack’’ 
there, like its more perfectly Gothic counterpart, St. Thomas 
(Anglican). Their mere location seems to lower their dignity to 
that of shops—religious stores. Or take St. John the Divine. It 
faces the “wrong’’ way—while it should crown the brow of a 
hill, while it should throne like Trinita dei Monti, it sits astride 
a few rocks, haphazardly. Or take a magnificent modern building 
like Hunter College on Park Avenue—<crowding and crowded, 
dropped anyhow into the almighty gridiron pattern. 

The other day I saw in Jersey a pleasant, low, parish church 
of humble gray brick a few yards from the curb-stone. To its left 
was an ugly mammoth of a conventional school in bright scream- 
ing yellow, crushing the poor little church, and on its right there 
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CITY PLANNING 


stood, or rather towered, a pretentious, yellow rectory. All three 
buildings taken individually were all right, but put together 
they were an eyesore. 

Many a pioneer town had plans for plazas, parks, vistas, main 
squares and beautiful residential districts—had them back in 
1860, 1880 or 1900. Go and look at it now! Wander around 
in its nightmare of ambitious small-town sky scrapers next door 
to vacant lots, run-down residences and corrugated iron sheds. 
Lovely, isn’t it? How can citizens go by, year after year, without 
fits of wild nausea? 


Or see what real estate companies and ruthless pioneers have 
done to the lovely silhouettes of the hills and lakes on Puget 
Sound or next to the Golden Gate, when they cut across the 
picturesque contour of their natural paradise with a ridiculous, 
rigid and impractical gridiron pattern. In its stead they have pro- 
duced a town with no center of gravity, a senseless, headless 
growth called ‘“down town” or “‘metropolitan center,” and night- 
mares of ruins, telephone poles, ferro-concrete garages, apartment 
houses, decaying mansions and wooden shacks thrown together 
helter skelter; and the whole mess vivisected by that eternal grid- 
iron of straight streets bouncing up and down hills at impossible 
angles and ending in a rubbish dump with a red light called dead 
end. Rugged individualism, commercialism and a complete lack 
of any sense of organic, coordinate and coherent beauty show a 
monument, not of freedom and liberty, but of anarchy, disregard 
of our fellow man and God's nature. A strange contrast: ruthless 
tyranny producing beauty and order, a kind, freedom-loving and 
considerate nation tolerating—I can’t call it ‘‘creating’’—haphaz- 
ard ugliness, uncoordinated partial beauty, incoherent eyesores of 
habitats and sheds. If it were the picturesque and lovable disorder 
of Italy, Spain, Tunis or Arabia, it would be less conducive to 
despair. But what is sadder than to look at downtown Detroit, 
or to take a trip through Jersey City-Newark and what man 
has done in between? 

Priests who daily face the cosmos of the liturgy, the spiritual 
organic beauty of dogma and Church, the hieratic order of all that 
is religious, feel pained by this state of things—unless they have 
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been duiled by despair of ever changing it. Those who know 
slums, in Europe, in Asia and here, know that there is worse than 
mere ugliness and disorder: poverty, filth, disease and crime. 
Those things are intertwined and co-related. 

We cannot restrict liturgical reform to the mere physical build- 
ing, the sacristy and the sanctuary. 

How can we expect souls to be open to beauty, when all day 
long they face nothing but drab ugliness? Therefore I suggest as 
“‘must”’ reading for all engaged in the liturgical revival J. L. Sert’s 
Can Our Cities Survive. These problems must be studied. Too 
much is involved. We must not admit that Christians ought to 
wait for a tyrant, even a paternal one, collective or individual, to 
improve the living conditions, the salubrious and commodious 
features of their towns and to make them expressive of the sense 
of grandeur, beauty and harmony that dwells in every soul, and 
more so in every soul inhabited by Christ’s Holy Spirit. 

Of course, we are afraid of planners after the experience the 
world underwent from botched planning. But, while it seems 
less harmful, the results of planless building point to greed, com- 
mercialism, speculation, ruthless pushing of the poor into unspeak- 
able holes, and disfiguration of the earth. If Christians, priests and 
lay, were informed, knew the whole problem, studied books like 
Sert’s, we would have nothing to fear. Planning for justice, good- 
ness and beauty in the Spirit of Christ will yield results that pro- 
tect the individual’s dignity without sacrificing the good of the 
community. Above all, in Christian souls there is no haste: it 
guarantees a far-sighted program. When churches will fit again 
into landscapes and vistas of avenues like crowns and gems, the 
poor will also live in dignity, commodiously and salubriously. 


H. A. R. 
SN WE 
WK WF 
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PRO AND CON’ 


HERE has been an increasing amount of agitation for 
vernacular in the liturgy recently and ORATE FRATRES 
. .. has given these voices a hearing. Bui the case has been very 
one-sided, and as a result, some of these proponents of reform 
have become inapt in their arguments and loose in their logic. 
... Can you not find someone who will write an article ade- 
quately representing the ‘con’ of the question? Opposition is 
always required in the development of clear thinking . . . ORATE 
FRATRES, always liberal and far-sighted, should be the first to 
give this opposition voice’ (Lieutenant, U. S. Army, ORATE 
FRATRES, November 28, 1943, p. 40). 

“Though editorially favoring a prudent extension of the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy . . . ORATE FRATRES’ pages are open to ar- 
guments both pro and contra’ (Ibid. pp. 40.41). 

It is hoped that the following paragraphs will provide some 
of the opposition requested by the Lieutenant in the above 
quotation—opposition to the vernacular Mass and related sub- 
jects. The present is a time of unprecedented unrest. The world 
has never witnessed such a titanic upheaval. There is a mad desire 
for distraction which finds an outlet in novelty and change. The 
spirit of change and innovation is abroad and it has invaded the 
Church as well as profane life. Observing this tendency I warned 
against any undue haste or innovation at the first liturgical week 
in Chicago with the phrase “festina lente’ which was taken 
up by others. Recently this was made the butt of ridicule in an 
article in which the author spoke of “‘the festina lente fellows.” 
To say the least it was rather inelegant and indelicate in an article 
on the liturgy. Yes, I am one of “‘the festina lente fellows’’ and I 
intend to stand by my thesis. So far as I know, no good or great 
movement in the Church has been accomplished by means of a 





*Father Nolan’s long and devoted labors for the liturgical revival merit an 
attentive hearing for his views. He has asked that his essay be printed “‘in toto 
without omissions, additions or changes of any kind.’’—ED. 
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few persons incontinently pushing their ideas before the public. H 


I expressed the fear, and repeat, that the liturgical movement 
will suffer and even perish by such means. We must remember 
that it hasn’t too many friends to start with, having made little 
progress in any practical way. Thus far it has been mostly 
academic—mostly in print. I hear demurrers. Very well. Look 
around you. Where are the parishes in which anything notable 
has beer. done? They are very few and far between. 

Among the things advocated today with much vehemence by 
a few persons are especially evening Mass, Mass in the vernacular 
and the altar with the priest versus populum. The suggestion of 
such radical changes is not only strengthening the opposition but 
it is going to weaken also the support. Some of us are going to 
say: ‘Oh well, if this is what the liturgical movement means | 
made a mistake in taking it up and advocating it.’’ Let us take 
up these points one by one. 


Evening Mass. The exigencies of war justify, to some extent, | 


the celebration of the holy Sacrifice at times and in manners dif- 
fering from the traditional. But even in war, if a strong stand 
had been taken it would not have been necessary to make use 
of these extraordinary privileges. I have been told by soldiers 
who served under considerate and religious leaders that in many 
places it is possible to have Mass Sunday morning. As to after- 
noon and evening Mass in peace times it would be decidedly 
demoralizing. We have the people coming to the Sunday morning 
Masses’ and any change would find our churches comparatively 
empty. Surely even now Sunday is not kept holy and with evening 
Mass the people would spent an unholy day and return home 
without hallowing it. Again, as to the eucharistic fast required 
for such a Mass. The danger of abuse is so obvious that one 
need hardly refer to it. Besides, how naturally it comes to the 
Catholic to rise from his night of rest and with the one thought of 
holy Communion repair to the church to communicate, with none 
of the thousand distractions that must swarm into his mind after 
a day spent at business, recreation or reading the secular papers. 

Priest Versus Populum. Of course the Mass celebrated by a 
priest facing the people is no innovation. But to attempt to make 
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it the rule surely is a case of “‘innovetur’’ and I think that in all 
these matters we can do no better than to follow the old rule 
‘nihil innovetur nisi quod prius traditum est.’’ And we have been 
warned not to excite the admiratio populi. Now I have not heard, 
nor can I conceive, any good reason for the introduction of this 
practice. The argument is, perhaps, that the people can see better 
some of the actions of the priest. Now I maintain that quite the 
contrary is the case. The priest stands behind the altar for the 
prayers at the foot of the altar and is completely hidden from 
the people. Judging by the majority of priests at whose Masses 
I have assisted he would also be unheard. Then, presto! like a 
jack-in-the-box he pops up behind the altar facing the people. 
There he stands—like a green-grocer behind his counter. Pardon 
the irreverence—it is not mine but belongs to the rite. Cui bono? 
What's to gain? 

Again some say let us not only have the priest face the people 
but let us be very literal in our interpretation of “‘circumstantes”’ 
and have the people gather around the priest and altar in a circle. 
Make the church an arena. Put the altar in medias res, flood the 
whole with light and let us have no more of that feeling of awe 
and mystery which are inherent in the long nave of Gothic term- 
inating in the Holy of Holies. We do not need any exotic air 
of mystery and devotion—we are literalists, ‘‘realists’’ today. 


Mass in the Vernacular. Closest of all innovations to the hearts 
of the reformers is that of the Mass in the vernacular. The argu- 
ment is stated very simply. The people do not and cannot under- 
stand the Mass as long as it is in an unknown tongue. We must 
give them the vernacular. Again I say the argument is specious. 
Is Latin an unknown tongue? If it is, need it remain so? This 
change is advocated without first trying to discover if it be not 
possible to make the Mass understood in the Latin. Mr. Sterns, 
in O. F., Dec. 26, 1943, berates, among others, the academician. 
Now it seems that so far we have in the liturgical movement 
mostly the academic. What notice has been taken of those practical 
workers in the field who really have accomplished something? 
Very little. I speak as one having authority because I have honestly 
worked hard since the inception of O. F. in 1926 to carry out 
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the spirit of the liturgy. Most of my people use missals and | 
feel that they do so intelligently. The little people in the fourth 
grade learn the Latin responses joyfully and, questioning their 
elders from time to time, I find that the Latin is not at all un- 
familiar to some of them. It is the ambition of the school-children 
to graduate as soon as possible from a little Sunday missal to the 
Daily Missal. Latin, like Christianity, has not been tried and 
found wanting; it has not been tried at all! Such intelligent use 
of the missal makes for an understanding of the Mass. 


But on the other hand, while I am a firm believer in the follow- 
ing of the Mass with a missal, nevertheless there is an aspect of 
the holy Sacrifice which I have not seen presented anywhere. The 
people must understand and follow every word of the Mass! No 
such thing!—this is akin to the Protestant idea of biblical inspira- 
tion which holds every mark of punctuation to be inspired. Why, 
we can never understand or follow the Mass literally and com- 
pletely——we are not supposed to. I do not like to call the Mass a 
drama but nevertheless it is essentially dramatic—that means 
sustained and rapid, uninterrupted action. Our Lord said to Judas: 
“That which thou dost, do quickly.’’ It is characteristic of the 
Passion—all the dramatic unities are present—so too in the Mass 
(this is not, of course, an excuse for hurried, muttered Masses) . 
We've succeeded very well for two thousand years with the Latin 
—in all lands the people have revered and loved the Mass and 
have understood it sufficiently. In penal times, even without 
missals for the laity, it was the Mass that mattered. It is with the 
Mass as it is with the church building—you cannot, you must 
not dissect it and expose it to analysis and deep critical scrutiny— 
there must always be a kind of disciplina arcani—the air of deep 
mystery and reverence must always cling to it. Put it into the 
vernacular and all this will be lost. Put it into the vernacular and 
even then the simple and illiterate will not understand it. In 
fact none but those blessed with higher education will do so. 
It is surprising what a percentage of our people insist that our 
Catholic papers are beyond them—that they cannot understand 
them except a few written in very simple style. But, there encout- 
aged, they are learning both to read Catholic literature and from 
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a dual language missal, the Mass. After all, the parallel columns 
in our missals all but give them a vernacular Mass. 

Again, put the Mass into the vernacular and I much fear that 
the very ease and familiarity with which they read it will tend to 


) even more speed and less attention to the words than we find too 


often is the case at present with the Latin, on the part both of the 
laity and the clergy. Furthermore, sad to say, regardless of the 
language of the Mass, it is largely the fault of the clergy if the 
people do not love and understand the Mass. What an almost 
universal disregard there is to the rules which the Church lays 
down. Parts of the Mass should be read so that the people can 
hear them-—how often the people could say: “I was present at 
Mass but.I did not hear Mass.’’ When the clergy read the Mass 
clearly and devoutly the people will begin to follow and under- 
stand. 

When I say that the people can be trained I speak again from 
years of patient and sometimes discouraging effort concentrated on 
the missal and Catholic papers. During the past year we sold at 
the door of the church $440 worth of papers and our sale of 
missals and church goods for that year totaled $650. For the 


| past year we have sold an average of 60 copies of The Catholic 
| World a month: each week we dispose of most of our bundle of 
| 25 copies of America. The people are becoming acquainted with 
| the Mass and many can make the Latin responses. It goes without 
| saying that all the children can make them, learning them as they 
| do in the fourth grade. 


I see no need for or advantage in the vernacular. This craze for 


| innovation is uncalled for. We simply have not tried what we 
| have. It takes long, patient and persistent effort over a period of 





years to train our people. Until we have exhausted what we have 


| let us not change—it will only confuse the issue and set us back. 





Again how about international amity, good-will and unity 
in the Church after the war—or right now, for that matter—note 
the story on p. 41 of O. F., Nov. 28, 1943. With much trepida- 
tion a chaplain began Mass in a concentration camp when, be- 
hold! the prisoners behind him to a man began to make the 
responses so that the priest “thrilled, joyously took up his part.” 
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So what? Where would all this be if the vernacular had been 








rem 
used—a German priest and a congregation of French, English and) wor! 
Flemish? With the use of the vernacular a wide gulf would have ) the 
opened between that priest and his congregation. Latin has been) be g 


at once both the symbol and the safeguard of the unity of the }) Alsc 
Church. Along with celibacy it has been a great bulwark and |f) Sted 
am strong in the belief that the Church will never relinquish), 
either of them. ; 


. ) striv 

A Standard English Text. In the January number of O. F., 1} ores 
learn that a certain group is advocating and arranging a so-called A thin 
“standard text’’ of the English of the missal. Now if we must} prot 


have such a text the matter changes complexion in a rather import- they 
ant way. If there is to be a uniform text it should come from thf }):,, 
authorities of the Church and not from publishers who are inter- | 


ested parties. I do not see why individual priests and religious} — 

orders should be in the publishing business for their own advant- popt 

age.” It is easy to see that some advocates of a ‘‘standard text’ apel 

are exploiting the missal for their own gain and prestige. I ese 
a 


Furthermore, if .we do ever have a missal issued by the Church 
at a moderate price (why not include a breviary and a hymnal?) § de 
so that all may enjoy the advantage of a daily missal it is to be 


eee 


mot 
hoped that the English text will be the work of scholars who will — 
do credit to the Church. One of the glories of the English tongue 
is the King James version of the Bible. Our Douay is not far _ O 
into 


inferior. lt is unfortunate that we have today a new version whichf ™ 
gives us the Word of God in the language of the streets—inelegant} ‘ies 
and sometimes not even too correct grammatically, one which} conf 
it is rumored will need to be revised itself. Surely Holy Scripture} shal! 
in the vernacular is deserving of the utmost in beauty and cor-f of t 
rectness of style. | of a 

H.A.R. is much taken with the Anglican rendition of the chant. 
All right, let us learn from the Anglicans. Instead of having’ the 
publication of their church books in the hands of many people 
who exploit it and commercialize it to their own advantage theit} 
books are uniform, authorized by the Church and published at af) 


o 
Sa 
=] 
= 








*There is here an evident misunderstanding. Though considerable time and 
effort, and and some personal expense, went into the making of the ‘uniform 
text,"” it was simultaneously offered to all publishers cost-free.—ED. 2 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


remarkably low price by the Church. Why not get together and 
work for this very thing in the Catholic Church? Why should 
the official book of worship in the Church, the missal to wit, 
be gotten out for the people with a confusing variation of titles. 
Also why should the titles bear the names of individuals—Father 
Stedman’s Missal; Father Lascance’s Missal? Why? 


In God’s name let us put an end to all this nonsense. The mad 


» striving after novelty and effect is with us and too many of our 


-_ 


BET A as 1 











priests are leaders in it. Let well enough alone. Besides, all these 
things which they advocate have nothing to”do with solving our 
problems. Juvenile delinquency is a big problem and to solve it 
they are advocating more and more organizations and institutions 
blind to the fact that there is a cause for it way, deep down that 
they have ignored. You have to get at the delinquent parents and 
homes. So in the liturgy: vernacular, evening Mass, priest versus 
populum and all the rest wil! not contribute one jot or tittle to 
results. It all lies deeper. I am surprised that our pundits do not 
see this but some of them with. an end of their own in view do 
not want to see it. I have not seen a valid argument for any of 
the above proposals; there is every argument against them if your 
motto is “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ because their way is not the way 


» in which the Church does things. 


One of the greatest objections to the vernacular is that it plays 
into the hands of the nazis and all the nationals. Nationalism 


| dies hard and according to the popes, is one of the grave dangers 


confronting the Church. Get in the entering wedge and where 
shall we be? Why, right here in this country, with the scandal 
of the Polish National Churches we should have the spectacle 
of a great revival of French, German and other foreign language 
churches which long since should have become English speaking. 
Do the proponents of the ‘‘standard text’’ desire national churches? 
But why a standard text unless it be that we have a vernacular 
Mass and I hope that I have answered that in previous paragraphs. 
We have a uniform Latin text which can be used for Missa 
Recitata. Why, above all things, make a hodge-podge of the Mass 
by the hybrid Missa Recitata in which the priest uses Latin and 
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the congregation answers in English? How can you have Latin “ 


the altar and English recited in the pews? Result—chaos! 


In view of the stand I have taken above I feel that an answer 
is also required to some paragraphs of the article by Mr. Sterns 
in the issue of O. F. for Dec. 26, 1943. I fear that he is shooting 
very wide of the mark and is very unfair when he singles out each 
group or person who offered suggestions in the Liturgical Week 
and scornfully sweeps them all aside with a withering suggestion 
that they are all charlatans or mountebanks. Every one of thos 
mentioned contributed something and why impute to them fals 
motives. I did not feel that any one of them even implied that 
what he suggested and that alone is a panacea for liturgical ills. 


Mr. Sterns must have brooded over these things for a long time |) 


since some of them were first suggested in the original Liturgical 
Week in Chicago. For one thing he complains that there was not 
much life in the last meeting. Well, he cannot say that of the 


first meeting. I think that some of us contributed considerable in- |” 


terest. He speaks scornfully of ‘‘the traditional boys’’ and the 
“‘festina lente fellows.’’ Well, I am the original “‘festina lente fel- 
low”’ for that was the text of my first contribution to that event. 
What he says of us is entirely false: ‘‘some who have no attach- 


ments at all, who can encourage the specialists by their total lack | 


of enthusiasm about anything.” It strikes me that there was 2 
great deal of enthusiasm among that group and as for myself | 
know that I have done all that I could—much more in a practical 
way than any of the “specialists."’ That, again, is one of the 
shortcomings of the movement—it is almost all academic. Look 
around you here in the Northwest where it is thought to be so 
strong—name me the parishes where the priest is interested and 


where things are being done—in a word, where there is the spiril |) 





of the liturgy. No, the suggestions were made only as suggestions |” 


Ati 


| 


and as units of the whole, therefore I see no reason why that |) 


paragraph should have been written. 


In the next paragraph Mr. Sterns enlarges on “‘the specialists.” } 


Well, who are they? The professors and writers of articles on the | 


liturgy? Perhaps—but it strikes me that I am a specialist on the © 


subject—not an arm-chair specialist but one on the front-line: | 
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atin at}. who has actually put theories into practice. In a word I think 
the day has come for us to pause and take stock. Let us try to 
answer|, see what is actually being done in our parishes. Let us try to discov- 
Sterns}, er how many of the proposed things actually work out in practice. 
10oting I agree with Mr. Sterns when he speaks of seeing the whole 
ut each}, problem-—for we need complete integration. The whole problem 
| Week |) is as big, as complex and as all-embracing as the Church herself. 
gestion} Nevertheless, I think that when he speaks of working in only 
€ thos {| one field and yet being interested in the whole that he does not 
m faly| make enough allowance for several limitations. Human nature 
d that} is such that the big cathedral parish may be interested in things 
al ills. |) rural but there will be decided limitations to that interest. Certain 
g time large city parishes are bound to face the racial problem; the little 
urgical | rural parish where such things are totally unknown may in a 
‘as not |. Way be interested but again there is a decided limitation to that 
of the} interest which we must take into account. There are some main 
ble in- | lines along which all must travel to make a beginning. One of the 
id the| first things is to learn the maxim “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ and to 
te fel-| follow it; to begin by a spirit of obedience to the positive laws 
event.| of the Church, e.g., the law which excludes women from Catholic 
ittach-} choirs. The excuse for the flagrant general violation of that law 
al lack} is too lame to merit consideration. Those concerned say that they 
was a} cannot do it and there is an end to the matter. Why can they 
rself If, not do it? Because they do not want to do it. There are 
actical} several small parishes in this neighborhood and my own, which 
of the} is of medium size, where men and boys sing the Mass correctly. 
Look} The worst offenders are the large parishes where there is abundant 
be so}. material and where they can afford to hire the best of directors. 
d and} Yes, a spirit of obedience to the Church and her laws with a 
spirit | nice sense of ‘“‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, 
stions whatsoever just, whatscever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever 
r that!) Of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline, 
I think on these things.’ With good judgment and discrimination 
lists.” | let us follow the watchword of the saintly Pius X, “restaurare 
n the|) 0™nia in Christo,” and in such matters where the mind of the 
i the Church is beyond a doubt—festina. 


-lines|) Robbinsdale, Minn. (REV.) FRANCIS NOLAN 
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INSTEAD OF A PASSION PLAY’ 


ENT is an excellent time for getting up a school play. On 

the other hand, the ordinary passion plays, such as Msgr. 
Benson’s Upper Room, are next to impossible, and indeed unsuit- 
able, for children. 

Last Lent in our elementary school we tried something new— 
call it a dramatic reading of the passion (and resurrection) —done 
by the senior boys and girls. It was certainly a success, at any 
rate from the educational point of view; and it is described here 
in case the idea may be useful to others. 


The simplest way will be to describe it as it presented itself 
to the spectators, and add any explanations afterwards. 


We did it in the rectangular school hall. Half-way down one 
side an altar stood out from the wall. The audience (junior 
classes and some visitors) faced it several rows deep, spreading 
round to the right too, leaving the space inside-left and outside- 
left for the performers. 

The altar was vested in purple, and carried a large crucifix 
(veiled as in Passiontide) and two candles. Near the altar stood 
a large paschal candle, undecorated. 


Some solemn music was played, during which the senior boys 
and girls entered quietly and stood on the left, thus completing 
the semi-circle of people facing the altar. Meanwhile two acolytes 
lighted the candles on the altar, and then stood at the side. 

By way.of a little prologue, a short hymn about the Holy 
Family was sung (it is the dedication of our church), while one 
of the acolytes held up before the audience a picture of the child 
Jesus helping St. Joseph; and a little boy came out and recited 
Fr. Leonard Feeney’s poem ‘‘Nails.”’ 

Then the priest said the versicle, ““We adore Thee, O Christ, 
and we praise Thee, etc.,”” and the prayer, ‘‘Look down, O Lord, 
upon this Thy family,’’ as in Holy Week; after which the choir 
sang the refrain from Tenebrae, ‘‘Jerusalem,” but in an English 
translation. 








*From The Sower, a Quarterly Journal of Catholic Education (Birmingham. 
England), January, 1944. 
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Then the Narrator began: ‘““The Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to St. Matthew . . .’” He was one of the senior 
boys, and halfway through (at the beginning of chapter 27) 
another boy replaced him. The various speaking parts—Peter, 
Judas, Caiphas, maids round the fire, etc.—were read each by 
one of the children. Our Lord’s words were read by the priest, 
who stood amongst the children. When “‘the disciples’ spoke, or 
the Jewish crowd, the words were spoken by some or all of the 
boys, and sometimes girls as well to make more of a crowd, 
eg., in the shouts “‘Barabbas’’ or ‘“‘Let Him be crucified.’’ It 
was proper choral speaking, of course, carefully practised and 
with some dramatic effect. The solo readers did not come forward, 
but remained in their places facing the altar. 

During the reading, the acolytes came forward frequently, and 
showed a large picture corresponding to what was being read: 
Last Supper, Agony in Garden, Kiss of Judas, Crowning with 
Thorns, Pilate and the Crowd, etc. During the Last Supper the 
girls hummed quietly the Pange lingua. When the story came to 
the Crucifixion, no picture was shown but there was a pause while 
the acolytes unveiled the crucifix, and ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” 
was sung again. At our Lord’s death, of course, everyone knelt 
in silence for a moment, as on Palm Sunday. ‘‘Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem,’’ was sung a third time after the words ‘‘over against the 
sepulchre,’’ and a fourth time at the end of the Passion. 

(By the way, the two longest speeches by the Jews—‘‘He 
saved others . . .”’ and “Sir, we have remembered . . ."-—were 
made easier, and also improved from the dramatic point of view, 
by some of the words being given to Caiphas alone.) 

After the final ‘““Jerusalem,’’ the Narrator announced: ‘The 
words of prophecy, from the twenty-first psalm.’’ One of the 
boys, speaking as the Messias of prophecy, read the passages, with 
the speech-choir coming in occasionally. Passages from other 
psalms followed, also announced by the Narrator. These led up 
towards the Resurrection. 

When they were ended, the two acolytes, now in red cassocks 
insteed of black, reappeared (they had vanished at the beginning 
of the prophecy readings). In silence they lighted the paschal 
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candle, and decorated it with flowers hitherto hidden under the 
altar. (It might have been a good idea to sing “Lumen Christi, 
Deo Gratias,’’ here, but we didn’t.) 


Then the acolytes stood aside, while the Narrator began the 
gospel for Easter Sunday. At the same time the Angel came in 
(he was a lively-looking boy, dressed in amice, alb, girdle and 
deacon’s golden stole: bare feet) and stood in front of the altar 
facing the audience. 


The Angel spoke his words at the proper place in the gospel, 
and immediately the Three Holy Women broke out into the 
triple ascending ‘‘Alleluia,’”’ of Holy Saturday, taken up each 


time by the choir. As soon as they began, the acolytes took the ( 


purple from the altar, revealing a festive frontal, and put extra 
candles on and lighted them, and then some vases of flowers. 
(The flowers and candles had been hidden under the altar, but 
it would have been better if girls had come forward bringing the 
vases of flowers with them. ) 


Anyhow, these operations were completed, and the Angel had 
retired by the end of the sixth ‘Alleluia’: and then the choir 
went into Victimae Paschali in English (with a solo Mary Mag- 
dalene, of course). After this, one girl came forward with a pic- 
ture of our Lady (without the Child) and rested it on the altar 
against the stem of the cross. Then the choir sang the Regina Coeli 
in English, and the priest recited the versicle and prayer. That 
ended the celebration, and the performers filed out to the strains 
of O filit et filae on the. piano. 


The whole thing lasted little more than forty-five minutes. Its 
“entertainment value’’ for the junior classes was not great, but it 
did hold their attention, as there was always something to look 
at, and of course children take a sort of professional interest in 
the details of anything performed by other children. The grown- 
up visitors were certainly impressed, but the chief: result of the 
effort (we hope) was a permanent gain in knowledge and litur- 


gical insight for the seniors who had taken part, and the creation | 


of associations which would come back to their mind in church 
every Holy Week and Easter in after years. Not to mention the 
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chant-meledies of Victimae Paschali and Regina coeli, now use- 
fully memorized for life. 

The number of solo parts in St. Matthew's Passion is twelve 
boys (counting two False Witnesses—contrasted voices, of course 


| —and two silent acolytes) and six girls. The fact that the priest 


took a part certainly helped the children to take a high view of 
the enterprise. St. John’s Passion would have been much shorter, 
with fewer soloists. We looked into the possibility of using a 
gospel-harmony of the passion, but every consideration was 
against it. 

The preparation and practising was all easy and pleasant, since 
(except for the Angel) there was no learning by heart and no 
costumes to worry about. The chief labor was in marking the 
little Holy Week books for the various parts and choosing the 
suitable voices for them. It took a little work before the choral- 
speaking came right, but you couldn't call it drudgery. Several 
visiting head teachers who were present, later on wrote to say 
they had done the same thing a week or two afterwards, in their 
own schools, with excellent results and keen interest on the part 
of their children. 

Following are the passages used in the prophecy section. As a 
matter of fact we did not use the third passage (Psalm 2) at all. 


Narrator: The Words of Prophecy: from the 21st Psalm. 

Messtas: O God, my God, look upon me: Why hast thoufor saken Me? All 
they that saw me have laughed me to scorn: they have spoken with the 
lips and wagged the head. 

Cxomr: He hoped in the Lord, let him deliver him! Let him save him, 
if he delight in him! 

Messias: Tribulation is very near: there is none to help me. They have 
parted my garments amongst them: upon my vesture they cast lots. 
But thou, O Lord, remove not thy help from me, look to my defence. 

I will declare thy name to my brethren: in the midst of the 
church will I praise thee. All the ends of the earth shall remember; 
and shall be converted to the Lord. And to him my soul shall live: 
and my seed shall serve him. 

Cuorr: And the heavens shall show forth his justice to a people that shall 
be born, which the Lord hath made. 

Narrator: From the 138th Psalm. 

Messias: Lord, thou hast proved me and known me: thou hast known 
my sitting down, and my rising up. Whither shall I go from thy 
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spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy face? 

If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; if I descend into hell, 
thou art present. If I shall take my wings early in the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there too shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 

NARRATOR: From the 2nd Psalm. 
OnE Voice: Why have the Gentiles raged, and the peoples devised vain 
things? 

The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, 
against the Lord and against his Christ. 

CuHom: Let us break their bonds asunder! and let us cast away their 
yoke from us! 

One Voice: He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them: and the 
Lord shall deride them. 

Messias: The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my Son, this day have | 
begotten thee. 

Ask of me, and I will give thee the Gentiles for thy inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 

Narrator: From the 3rd and the 117th Psalms. 
Messias: Thou, O Lord, art my protector; my glory, and the lifter up 
of my head. 

I cried to the Lord with my voice; and he hath heard me from 
his holy mountain. - 

I have slept and have taken my rest; and I have risen up because 
the Lord hath protected me. 

Cuore: Give praise to the Lord for he is good; for his mercy endureth 
for ever. 

Messias: In my trouble I called upon the Lord, and the Lord heard me 
and set me free. 

The right hand of the Lord hath exalted me: the right hand of 
the Lord hath wrought strength: 

I shall not die, but live: and shall declare the works of the Lord. 

CuHor: The stone which the builders rejected: the same is become the 
head of the corner. 

This is the Lord’s doing; and it is wonderful in our eyes. 

This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and 
rejoice therein. 

Messias: Thou art my God and I will praise thee: thou art my God, 
and I will exalt thee. 
Cuorr: O praise ye the Lord for he is good: for his mercy endureth 
for ever. 
(Editor’s Note: The following English versions can be used for the 
sung items. They will be found to fit exactly the plain chant notes of 
the Liber Usualis.) 
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LAMENTATION 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, return again to the Lord, thy God and Maker. 
VICT™MAE PascHALI 
To the Paschal Victim offer, Christians your joyful praises. 

Lamb who the flock redeemeth, Christ the innocent Victim, reconcileth 
sinners to the Father. 

Death and life in strange battle, wondrously they contended: life’s 
King though suff’ring death, living He reigns. 

Tell us now, O Mary, what you saw by the wayside? 
“I saw the tomb of the Living, of Him who arose I saw the glory, 
The angels who witnessed, the cloth I saw that bound Him: 
For Christ my hope has arisen; and now to Galilee he precedes you.” 

Christ is risen, risen truly: death’s reign He has conquered: O Thou 
victorious King, grant us mercy. 

Amen. Alleluia. 

REGINA CAELI 

O Quecn of heaven, be joyful, alleluia. 

For He, whom Thou didst merit to bring forth, alleluia, 

Is arisen, as He foretold, alleluia. 

Pray for us, Mother, to God, alleluia. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—MsGR. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL be- 
came nationally known as a liturgical leader through his 
work as chaplain at O’Fallon, Mo. As pastor of Holy Cross 
Church, St. Louis, he is now demonstrating with convincing 
effect the practicability of liturgical ideals in parochial life.— 
REV. JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J., professsor of classical languages at 
St. Louis University, has for many years specialized in translat- 
ing biblical and liturgical texts into adequate, modern English. 
—Dom Suso MAYER, O.S.B., monk of Beuron Abbey in Germany 
now stationed at Sacred Heart Priory, Okla., is an authority on 
canon law for religious—-H.A.R. firmly believes that sanctuary 
walls, far from limiting horizons, are vantage heights from which 
the priest can get a better perspective of the rest of the world. 
“Liturgista sum; nil untverst alienum a me puto.” 
* 

The 1944 Liturgical Week will convene in New York City, 
December 27 to 30, under the auspices of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop, Francis J. Spellman. Since this will be the first meeting 
in the East, it is planned to make it of general appeal, avoiding 
as much as possible any specialized and academic treatments. A 
preliminary meeting will be held at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, in mid- 
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October, for the officials and-members of the Liturgical Conference, 
at which the new Constitution and By-Laws will be proposed for 
ratification, and papers and studies of a more advanced nature 
presented. The 1943 volume of Proceedings, just released, may be 
ordered from The Liturgical Conference, 605 North Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, 11 (pp. x-182. Paper, $1.50). A review of it 
will appear in our next issue. 


a 


The Sheil School of Social Studies, a free school for working 
people sponsored by the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, senior aux- 
iliary bishop of Chicago and founder-director of the CYO, cel- 
ebrated its first anniversary in February with a sacred concert 
presented by the Mundelein Seminary schola cantorum, under 
the direction of Father Joseph Kush. Courses in the liturgy have 
been offered during each of the eight terms thus far completed. 
Father Laukemper, pastor of St. Aloysius’ Church, is conducting 
classes in the Church year and the sacraments during the current 
session of the school. 

S 


The following letter from an army officer, formerly a high 
official in an important Catholic lay organization, to a priest was 
forwarded to us by the latter with the remark that he thought 
it significant. We agree, and wonder to what extent it is typical. 
Readers should bear in mind that it was intended as a private 
communication to a close friend; hence its outspokenness: 


The religious life at my present station is a bit restricted—we have 
Mass on Sundays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. And also on Fridays, 
but then it’s only an addition to what is certainly the most mawkish 
and “gooey” novena I’ve ever had the misfortune to run across. 
I hate to appear smug or supercilious, but I cannot fathom the state 
of mind which considers the Mass insufficient or unattractive, and 
seeks to supplement it with a lot of effeminate eyewash. To add 
insult to injury, our chaplain insists that the congregation, consist- 
ing of about 5 or 6 (and no wonder), sing hymns that were ob- 
viously written for sopranos and such. My description of the whole 
affair is “gruesome.” It is not strange that the men stay away in 
droves, even though they have absolutely nothing else to do. God 
knows the Faith and the Mass are dynamic enough to appeal to any 
reasonable man if presented in an undiluted form. We should have 
learned by now that the devotions which appeal to women are some- 
times entirely too sentimental and emotional for the masculine mind. 


And just to accentuate this mood, yesterday noon I hie myself to 
$t.B.’s Church, in W., prepared to attend Mass is a fairly calm | 
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frame of mind, when all of a sudden the server (presumably another 
priest) simply abandons the job and starts up a lot of novena prayers 
which had no relation whatever to what was going on at the altar. 


His only concession to the Sacrifice was to stop during the Conse- 


cration. I was so burned up I was on the verge of writing a letter 
) to an editor, if I had known one. After all, is it, or it is not, the 
Mass that matters? And how will people ever be taught to appreciate 
its value if it is considered as almost an unfortunate diversion of 
attention from the current novena? 


. 


The important issue at stake, of course, is not how many 
dislike sentimentality, but to what an extent Catholic education 
has succeeded in instilling a basic appreciation of the Sacrifice into 
these young men who are now, many of them, for the first time 
completely “‘on their own.”” Reports we have received from the 
chaplains, particularly those stationed in camps in this country, 
hardly bear out the generally roseate impressions created by a large 
part of our Catholic press. Pictures of crowded chapels don’t neces- 
sarily prove much: it would be rather a difficult matter to secure 
corresponding pictures of the “men who stay away in droves.” 
Millions of missals may have been sold in the last decade; but 
how much progress was made in “‘selling’’ the Mass itself, and 
what it involves in the way of Christian living and thinking, to 
the youth that is now in the armed forces? Certainly there is little 
reason for complacency. 

4 


Recommended reading in the above context, from the stand- 
point of a non-Catholic Christian spokesman: “Before the Men 
March Home. A Letter to the Churches,”” by Bernard Iddings Bell 
in the January Harper’s. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGICAL WEEK 


'To the Editor:—Your two recent articles concerning the Liturgical 
| Week project interested me very much, particularly the one appearing 
in your December issue, which I thought was unusually penetrating, 
and yet on the whole fair, in its analysis of the 1943 gathering in 
Chicago. When the history of the latter shall come to be written, as 


) I hope it will some day, many people will no doubt be greatly astonished 
\ discover how near we came to having no 1943 Week at all, and 


how much of the arrangements were last-minute inprovisations. This 
ex-tempore character of the whole affair undoubtedly contributed more 











|than anything else towards those conditions or aspects which are unfa- 
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vorably criticized by your correspondents. In other words, we had t:\jhad | 
choose between having the kind of Week we did have, and no Week} Wher 
at all. (rece 

This fact should be known to your readers, I believe, in fairnessj§ shoul 
to all concerned; but at the same time, I do wish sincerely to expres:,|}some 
on behalf of the officers and members of the The Liturgical Conference, mere 
successors to the Benedictine Liturgical Conference in sponsoring the\jMaut 
annual Week, appreciation and thanks for the helpful interest you hayj} A 
shown towards this project, as well as the profound hope that your)Burn 
esteemed periodical will continue to show as it has in the past, this been 












same spirit of helpfulness and sympathy in a common cause. (If r 
(Rr. Rev. Mscr.) JosepH P. Morrisson [classi 

Chicago, Ill. President, The Liturgical Conference by \ 
(OraTE Fratres considers tie Liturgical Weeks the most important os 


organized project for the promotion of the liturgical movement in 
America. We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity offered by Msgr.haygp 
Morrison’s letter to pledge once again our fullest support of th} 19 


Weeks in every way at our command.—Ep.) Ex 
that 
BOOK REVIEWS oe 


THE EUCHARIST. The Mystery of Holy Thursday by Francois Mauria [thins 
Longmans, Green and Co., New Yerk, N. Y. 1944. Pp. 75. Cloth, $1.50.B then 
This book is the fifth in the series of “Golden Measure Books” editedf natu 
by Jacques Maritain and Julie Kernan. It is not as impressive a book af}so p 
any of the other four. theol 
It is to be regretted that the translator saw fit to retitle Mauriac'ffratio 
unpretentious little book, Le Jeudi-Saint: for the present title leads one chap 
to expect too much from the book, much more than Mauriac evetffequal 
intended. For, as the author explains in his preface, he does not mean[§comy 
his book -particularly for a Catholic reader but for the “non-Catholicf}stant 
reader, the hostile or indifferent man who, perhaps, will thumb this littl} and 
book only because my name is known to him.” offen 

Some acclaim Mauriac as the greatest living novelist. Others call him} osop! 
the great “Catholic novelist.” The critics can argue about such points 

but one thing is sure: he will never be accused of being the greatest living 

theologian. In fact, Mauriac makes no pretense at being a profound//THE 

theologian of the holy Eucharist. And every reader who keeps this ing} P# 

mind will find some things of interest in this book. In simple and straight-j T! 

forward language he presents the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. The} Sumi 

doctrine is presented in the framework of his own special awarencsss|} XII. 

of the meanings of the great mysteries which we celebrate on Holyythe 1 

Thursday. The scholar might find a few inaccuracies; and some|}it of 

theologians might wish that even in such a popular treatise more emphasi|fhas 1 
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re had lind been put upon the sacrificial and communal aspects of the Eucharist. 


no Week]When Mauriac deals with the liturgy of Holy Week the distinction 
(recently made so well in this magazine) between symbol and allegory 
1 fairnesjfshould be kept in mind. To say this does not discredit the validity of 
") express.) some of the meanings which Mauriac attaches to certain symbols: it is 
mnference Pmerely to insist that there is nothing wrong with the reader if some of 
oring the} Mauriac’s private meanings do not measure up to his own experiences. 
you have) A slightly different translation of this book was published in 1932 by 
hat yourlBurns Oates under the title Maundy Thursday. There seemed to have 
past, thisfbeen mo very pressing necd for a reissue or a retranslation at this time. 
(If reissue of a book on the Eucharist was desired, why not give us the 
RIsson [iclassic, but now unobtainable, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist 
mference ¥ by Vonier?) But, whether you use the old or the new translation, you 
m portent might find this a pleasant book to spend an hour with sometime during 
Holy Weck. R. B. H. 
ment in 
by Msgr. MEN, AMEN. By S. A. Constantino, Jr. Harper and Bros., New York, N. Y. 
| of thi 1944. Pp. 184. Cloth, $2.00. 
Ensign Constantino of the U. S. Coast Guard is rightly concerned 
éthat the majority of Americans do not practice any religion. It is his 
belief that “‘a little re-résumé here of some of the Good Book’s contents 
might put a couple of folks right on the Great Spirit and some of the 
Mauria f things He’d rather have us do to get along with cach other.” The. author 
h, $1.50 f then covers the proofs for the existence and personality of God, the 
s” edited nature of man, and the ethics of sex and money. As might be imagined, 
_ book afso pretentious an undertaking in such a loose style results in much 
theological and philosophical ambiguity and not a little unintentional 
Mauriac’sfrationalism. For that reason it is doubtful if conscientious Catholic 
leads ontiichaplains could make use of the book: on the other hand, however, it is 
‘iac evetequally doubtful if any sound work would come close to being as 
ot mean} comprehensible for average members of the armed forces. Ensign Con- 
Catholic} stantino deserves thanks for attempting a work that is desperately needed, 
his littk)}and while his style is so bombastic that the dignity of the subject is 
H offended, it will be understood. Here is a challenge for a mature phil- 
call himfjosopher and theologian. 
1 points} 
st living) 
rofound|f 


















E. H. 


E POPES’ NEW ORDER. By Rev. Philip Hughes. The Macmillan Com- 
: this ing =Pany, New York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. viii-331. Cloth, $2.50. 

straight-§ The contents of this book are described by its subtitle: A Systematic 
rist. The/§/Summary of the Social Encyclicals and Addresses, from Leo XIII to Pius 
arencsst|) XII. Father Hughes intends it to be “‘an aid to those who need to study 
yn Hols\ithe texts; it would be mischievous if it were misunderstood as though 
d somejfit offered itself to the student in place of the texts.” To anyone who 
-mphasi|jhas tried to read and study the various encyclicals and other documents 
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of the popes dealing with social problems, sometimes in annoyingl 
defective translations, this systematic summary will be most welcome 
Here is a clear analysis of the utterances of Leo XIII, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII on the causes of world disorder and how it ma 
be overcome; wrong ways of putting order into human society; th 
nature of the state and the Catholic attitude to the modern state 
family life; education; the economic problem; and the problems of inter 
national relations. There is a short biographical sketch of each of thg 
four popes. Each summary and analysis of a papal document is preceded 
by a brief description of the time and the circumstances which gave 
occasion to it. The latest document summarized is the 1941 Christ 
eve address of Pius XII stating the five essential presuppositions of 
new world order. The index makes it easy to find what the popes havg 
to say on such things as credit, democracy, liberty, joint stock companies 
wages, the common good, neutrality, natural and international law, 
rights, usury, wages, war. With the helpful guidance of Father Hughes 
it will be much easier to find one’s way along the cccassionally difficul 
paths of papal documents dealing with the big moral and social prob 
lems of our times. 

E.K. 


CONCISE CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Compiled by Robert C. Broderick. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1944. Pp. x-195. Cloth, $2.00. 
The preface states: “It is hoped that this dictionary will add to the 

understanding and knowledge of the Roman Catholic liturgy and God 

to whom that liturgy is directed.” If this were the first publication of 
its kind in the field, compiler and publisher would deserve general thanks. 

But its very name challenges comparison with A Catholic Dictionary, 

a standard volume edited by Donald Attwater and published by Mac- 

millan, which has by now gone through something like ten editions. 

The principal advantage of the new work is that it indicates pronuncia- 

tion; of lesser significance are the (rather undistinguished) illustrations, 

mostly of the externals of the liturgy, such as chasuble, burse, sanctuary 
bell, etc. It is indeed more “concise”—containing scarcely half the entries 
and perhaps less than a third of the material to be found in the Mac- 
millan publication, though selling for the same price. In how fa 
brevity is desirable in a reference work of this sort might be matter 

for argument. At all events, thrifty souls will very likely consider A 

Catholic Dictionary the better bargain. The definitions are uniformly 

competent. However, we wonder how the millions of Eastern Catholics 

will appreciate the explanation of “Byzantine Rite” as: “The celebrating 
of Mass, the administering of the Sacraments, and the performing of 
other liturgical functions after the manner now used by the Orthodox 

Eastern Church.” 

G.L.D. 
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